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SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF JOHN 
BARCLAY. 
(Continued from page 720.) 

[In a letter to a Friend, dated from Pool, 
3d of Sixth Month, 1820, he writes :—] 

I may say that I have never considered it my 
place to maintain that station in the world, or 
live in that mode of life in which I have 
been brought up, however mortifying to poor 
self, and contrary to the habits and views of 
others. It was one of the earliest convictions 
that settled on my mind, when brought under 
serious impressions, that I must come down and 
set an example of moderation and self-denial, 
being content with such things as I have; so 
that I have been most easy to decline even such 
opportunities of advancing my condition, as 
others, no doubt may, in many instances, 
wisely and rightly seek for and improve. 
Some again may throw themselves into exten- 
sive channels of usefulness, by increasing their 
outward means: I can only say, I am to do 
good in another way, if my life be spared. I 
have looked, with much solicitude, for best 
guidance, in this matter: and the comfort and 
peace with which, during my stay here, I have 
been wonderfelly favored, has been such, as to 
enable me at times even to sing for joy. I have 
also been greatly broken down, under a sense of 
that hand, which is so eminently over me for 
good, enabling me to look the greatest of my 
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confidence. My heart and life, and all that I 
am and have, are to be surrendered up in such 
a way, as may apswer the Lord’s holy will and 
purpose concerning me. Qn this ground-work, 
and on this principle, I have not hesitated 
cheerfully to relinquish those views of outward 
gain, and habits and station in life, to which my 
education tended ; but which I have clearly 
seen are not exactly such as harmonize with the 
Divine intention respecting me, and with that 
sphere I should occupy. What I-have ex- 
pressed herein, is not the fesling of yesterday 
or to-day, but gradually confirmed and rooted 
in my mind, through much secret conflict, and 
a long course of humbling exercises, and such 
as some of my sympathizing friends have 
been remarkably made sensible of from time to 
time. 

With much affection, I am thy Friend, 

J.B. 


To ———. 
Poots, 24th of Sixth month, 1820. 

Oh, it is a sweet thing to get into calmness, 
—to that spot where all our cares, fears, and 
doubts are swallowed up. It is that which our 
sickened souls often need as a cordial, to revive 
and to recover us from the nausea of this 
world’s joys and cares. I often feel full occa- 
sion to press after a further purification, from 
that which yet hangs about me, and which my 
spirit loathes: to be released from the bondage 


difficulties, perplexities, and discouragements is a great matter, even to come into a degree 


in the face, as it were, with a degree of calm 


of freedom from the workings of evil. I wish 
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many of our reformers, and some youthful ones 
especially, knew more of this great work; they 
would have shone brighter as vessels in the 
house of the Lord, had they gone through the 
seventh furnace; they would have taken a 
better polish, and the dust would not hang upon 
them, as it now lamentably does. ‘To feel 
something good visiting us, is one thing ;—but 
patiently to endure all the turnings of the holy 
Hand upon us, both in breaking down the old 
nature, and building up the new edifice on the 
sure foundation, is another matter. I fear too 
many amongst us content ourselves with know- 
ing but very little of the latter operation ; and 
even when that is partially begun, they are for 
taking down the scaffolding aud boarding in 
front, in order to show others what is going on. 

Since coming here, my mind is mure tho- 
roughly set at rest on some points than ever, es- 
pecially as to the propriety of my not entering 
into business, a subject which used to harass 
me much; fearing sometimes, that by this con- 
clusion, I had given occasion for the cause to 
be evil spoken of, and the testimony of Truth 
to be let down. Oh, the path is very narrow 
in many respects, which I have to tread in. I 
have had glimpses of it for several years ; “ the 
pride of life” must be laid low, however morti- 
tying to the poor creature, as well as to those 
whose eyes are outward. Thouseest how much 
occasion there is for the help, the secret help, 
of those who can intercede for me, and sympa- 
thize with me; there is that which can preserve 


on every hand as hitherto it hath marvellously 


done; and as faithfulness is abode in aud 
watchfulness with patience, who can doubt that 
the issue of all our movements will, through 
holy help, be for tbe honor, and tend to the 
promotion of the great cause ? 

[In the Tenth Month of this year, he was 
married to Georgiana Hill, daughter of Major 
Hill, of Kingsbridge, Devonshire :—ghe had 
joined the Society by convincement. ] 

1820, Tenth month 28th.—Seemed in this 
short illness to be brought near to the gates of 
death : many awful reflections arose. I longed 
exceedingly to become more meet to enter the 
celestial country: but seemed to myself to have 
come short of such astate. I have of late seen my- 
self to have been very uowatchful ; my zeal for 
God and devotedness to His cause, very greatly 
decayed. Oh, how often have my prayers been 
put up in sincerity to the Father of mercies, 
for His continued goodness to such an unworthy 
creature, and for His help against my potent 
enemy. But it seems as though all was to little 
or no purpose, and that my soul is sinking fast 
into the pit of supineness and forgetfulness. 
This is surely for want of more steady adhe- 
rence to what is from time to time seen to be 
right, and required of me. Thus hath weak- 
ness crept over me, and great declensions in 


several respects. Oh, how have my idol and 
my earthly outward delights run away with my 
heart and affection, so that I forget or omit to 
lift up my soul as 1 ought to do, with fervency 
aud frequency of application to the Lord, my 
Redeemer, who daily loadeth me with benefits, 
When shall I arise from this dust, in which [ 
am involved? When sball I be arouscd from 
this bed of ease and sluggishness in which [ 
have been reclining: after all that I have seen 
and known of the Lord's dealings, is this de- 
clension to be the consequence? Surely, I had 
rather die than live, to forget my good God! [ 
believe it would conduce to my comfort to be 
less fervent in outward though lawful affections, 
and to be more fervent in spirit; serving and 
loving my great Master more than any other 
object, seeking Him more earnestly morning by 
morning, and ofteuer than the day I:fting up the 
heart to Him. Larthly blessings should not so 
occupy the mind, as to draw from the due at- 
tention to higher duties and more lasting plea- 
sures. 

[To a much valued friend he wrote :—] 

Penzance, 13th of Third month, 1821. 

Often have I- thought on thee and thy en- 
dearing friendship, as commenced in days that 
are past, aud strengthened in hours that are 
over and gone, though not soon tv be erased ; 
for to those winter-evening opportunities of 
comfort and favor I enjoyed with thee and 
others, may I not refer much of the benefit and 
instructive growth my soul received instrument- 
ally, at that period of my pilgrimage, when it 
seemed to be a time of espousals, and when it 
might be said truly, ‘‘ Thy time was the time of 
love.” In reverting to such seasons, I have 
often been sensible of many shortcomings, many 
wanderings, and much unwatchfulness: and 
I am sometimes ready to apply to myself the 
language respecting Israel, “ Of old time, 1 have 
broken thy yoke, and burst thy bands; and 
thou saidst, I will not transgress ;’’—though 
some consoling hope attends, that the suceed- 
ding complaint of degeneracy does not alto- 
gether belong to me. To be bowed down 
under a sense of our infirmities, is profitable to 
the best, and safe at seasons for all; and whilst 
we may look upon these dispensations, as some 
swall proof that we are not left without chas- 
tisement and fatherly correction, they turn 
out not unfrequently, to be the forerunners of 
further displays of mercy, and wholesome pre- 
paratives fur usefulness and enlargement. We 
often mar the benefits that are in store for us, 
and the intended effects of out trials, by too 
great eagerness for deliverance. 

We have great occasion to stay ourselves upon 
the holy Rock in the day of trial and affliction, 
having known favors beyond many,—the high 
hand made bare, and extended renewedly to de- 
liver and protect. That we may attend with 
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vigilance to the fresh openings of duty in 
every respect, is my earnest desire, amidst a 
deep consciousness of much to deplore, as 
regards want of more steady adherence thereto. 

I hear you are richly visited in the minis- 
terial capacity. Oh, it is easy work to love 
them and their testimony from the very heart, 
aud to be attracted by the sweet influence of 
that which they live in; but it is hard to labor 
in the desert for food and raiment, and to have 
no intermediate helping-hand, to cheer and to 
animate to constancy and endurance. Ob, the 
extent of that labor and daily exercise, which | 
feel needful for myself to be found in, lest my 
soul loose its hold! 

Farewell, J. B. 


To SAMUEL ALEXANDER, of Needham. 
CueLTeNnuaM, 18th Seventh month, 1822. 

We have had an account of the decease of 
our beloved and valued friend, Charles Parker, 
—iny fellow- traveller, as I may call him, truly 
in more senses than one; having had, as thou 
wayst remember, the privilege of his company 
through Hampshire last autumn : it affected us 
considerably, Past events connected with him, 
dear and faithful man, were much revived in my 
own mind; and [ thought much of him on the 
day of the burial. I bless the Giver of all good 
that | have sat under his ministry; and I re- 
member that the tenor of it often was,—the 
shortness and vanity of earthly enjoyments and 
trials, the certainty and speed of death, and the 
goodness and grace that visits and would 
gather all unto God, the eternal excellency. 
My soul is prefitably instructed whilst I write ; 
and that may be the best use of my writing to 
thee, my dear, valued, and now ancient friend 
aud brother, who hast so often helped me to 
think of these things; and who, I fully trust 
and believe, art looking for, and desiring at 
times the winding up of all things that are 
transitory and perishable. Ob, that we who 
are young, may so tread in the footsteps of the 
path of the just, that we may be prepared to 
fill up the vacated seats in the militant church 
of those who are gone before, and who have 
filled up their measure of enduring. As to 
my poor self, if anything may be said, it should 
be but a middling account,—as hitherto, for a 
long season past; often surrounded with fears 
and failings, sensible of short comings, and a 
pensioner on that forbearance and pity, which 
is not enough ({ fear) regarded and remem- 
bered. Watchfuloess uuto that which is good, 
seems to me the great thing in the work: [ am 
seasible we can thus only walk worthy of our 
vocation and privileges. 


(To bs continued.) 
~~. 


It has been the fault of all sects that they 
have been too anxious to define their religion. 
They have labored to circumseribe the infinite. 
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Christianity, as it exists in the mind of the true 
disciple, is not made up of fragments, of separate 
ideas, which he can express in detached propo- 
sitions. It is a vast and ever unfolding whole, 
pervaded by one spirit, each precept and doctrine 
deriving its vitality from its union with all. 
When I see this generous, heavenly doctrine 
compressed and cramped in human creeds, I 
feel as I should were I to see screws and chains 
applied to the countenance and limbs of a noble 
fellow creature, deforming and destroying one of 
the most beautiful works of God.— Channing. 


———-~<0 


LETTER FROM LYDIA P. MOTT. 
No. IV. 
SKANEATELES, 5th month 11th, 1826. 

Again and again have I read thy letter with 
feelings of interest, and at each time have 
come to the conclusion that the mighty arm is 
underneath, and that if thy mind continues to 
place thy trust there, all would be well, whether 
for life or death; and yet I earnestly desire 
thou may use every precaution and every rem- 
edy thy parents wish thee too; that if the great 
Head of the Church please they may be blest 
to thy restoration; that thou might bow thy 
neck to the yoke and become a burden bearer. 
He that raised Lazarus is undiminished in 
power. He that quickened the mind of Lady 
Guion, aud enabled her to be a preacher of 
rightevusness, both in word and act, is un- 
changed, and can strengthen thy weak frame and 
nerve both body and mind, if it is His will, and 
thou becomes as the passive clay. Do not look 
at the weakness or strength of others, for, as 
thou observes, the principle is unchanged, let 
professors do as they may. Lady Guion was a 
burning and a shining light in her day and 
among that people ; indeed such an one now-a- 
days would put to the blush some of us who 
think we have seen far beyond Roman Catho- 
lies. ; 

Like her, let us, I with thee, and thou with me, 
my beloved young friend, not cease striving till 
we obtain the victory, and know ofa truth “ that 
he that overcometh hath a right to the tree of 
life.” It is no marvel that thou looks on the 
dark side of things sometimes ; there is enough 
to cause thee to; but to dwell too much there 
disqualifies the mind for the performance of 
duty, and, of course, weakens instead of 
strengthening it. And even when we have 
missed it, and see it, and deplore it, itis un- 
profitable to keep accusing ourselves ; rather 
let us, as soon as we are favored to sec and feel 
our error, turn to Him who can wash away the 
stain, with full purpose of heart to do so no 
more, and then be careful to bring forth works 
meet for repentance. 

How clear is the prophet Ezekiel on this 
head: “1f the unrighteous man turn from his 
iniquity that he hath done, and do that which 
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is lawful aud right, he shall save his soul alive ; 
a!l his unrighteousness that he hath done shall 
not be remembered ; but, in the righteousness 
he doeth he shall live,” or words to this effect. 
How encouraging it is—how consonant with 
the language of Him who bore our weakness, 
and said to the erring one that was accused 
before Him, “ Go and sin no more, thy sins be 
forgiven thee.” The manifestation of evil is to 
lead us to shun it, and to choose the good. 
The language is, “Choose ye that which is 
good, and let your sou! delight itself in fat- 
ness.” Strong figurative language; but what 
so rich to the palate as the consulations of 
heavenly good to the devoted soul! Thou hast 
tasted and acknowledged it; pursue it, then, 
faithfuily. 
So fare thee well. 
Thy friend, 

ciolnnenistliipninibinasses 

We have all felt, when looking above us 
into the atmosphere, that there was an infinity 
of space which we could not explore. 

When [ look into Mark’s spirit, and see 
there the gems of an immortal life, I feel more 
deeply that an infinity lies hid beyond what I 
see. In the idea of duty, which springs up in 
every human heart, I discern a law more sacred 
and boundless than gravitation, which binds the 
soul to a more gloiious universe than that to 
which attraction binds the body, and which is 
to endure though the laws of physical nature 
pass away. Every moral sentiment, every in- 
tellectual action, is to me a hint, a prophetic 
sign, of a spiritual power to be expanded for- 
ever; just as a faint ray from a distant star is 
significant of unimaginable splendor. 


“GEORGE FOX.” 
BY C. H. SPURGEON. 
(Continued from page 726.) 

There is another respect in which we greatly 
need to return to the example of George Fox, 
to whom, with all due deference to your man- 
ners and customs, [ would most surely take off 
my hat if | met him, and excuse myself by de- 
claring, “‘ George Fox, I must and will pay you 
more respect than I do most men, and [ will 
for once even venture on a compliment that 
is distasteful to you, for 1 so honor your 
character.” George Fox is to be admired for 
the sway which conscience had over him in 
little things. Take that hat matter as an 
instance. It is not a matter of wonderful con- 
sequence after all whether a man takes his hat 
off or keeps it on, excepting as it may be with 
him, as it was with Fox, a matter of conscience. 
If I believe it to be a matter of conscience and 
principle with me, I am not to ask questions as 
to how far I shall be obedient to the inward 
monitor, but must follow it at once in the 
smallest things, for if I get in the habit of vio- 
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latiog conscience in smal] things I shall go on to 
something greater, and so on again till | have 
no conscience left, or only a couscience that is 
seared. A child may have au unfortunate pro- 
pensity to steal some little thing, it may be only 
un apple; but still, if the pareut shall wink at 
that fault, the child will grow up to be a thief, 
Your child may tell a story a little differently 
from the way in which it oceurred, and if you 
do not correct it at once he may turn aside from 
the truth, till the babit of truth-speaking may 
be lost. Sv then, it is not the wearing of the 
hat or the cutting of the coat in itself that 
matters; it is not the importance of the thing 
itself intriusically , but it involves the whole of 
obedience to the higher law, or wilful rebellion. 
If an action is right let it be done, if it be not 
right let it be avoided, however little or con- 
tew ptible others may think the case tobe. The 
sway of Foux’s conscience is to be seen in the 


‘fact of his never inquiring what other people 


would think of him, but resting in the liberty 
of the divine presence. Many of us age always 
inquiring, ** What will Mrs. Grundy say?” What 
will the world think? Hundreds of persons are 
more influeuced by what others do than by any 
cousideration of principle. The tyranny of so- 
called respectability is terrible. ‘“ You know 
we must keep up an appearance, we must be 
respectable; where are you if you get out of 
society?” Did it never strike such people 
that some of the most respectable people are 
not respected, and that many of those who 
are most truly respected, never were what soci- 
ety calls respectable. Better far to be worthy 
of respect than to be respectable. Thousands 
of fine ladies and gentlemen are respectable 
upon somebody else’s money. We are told oc- 
casionally by poor people as a reason why they 
are not at our meetings, “ Sir, I had not clothes 
that were fit to come in,” and | frequently reply, 
“Tf your clothes are paid for they are fit to 
come in. Never be afraid of coming to worship 
with God’s people whatever your dress may be.” 
The popular fashion of keeping up one’s respec- 
tability is doing great mischief in this age. It 
makes people spend more than they ought, and 
go to a great extent of extravagance when they 
might be quite as happy and far more useful 
with a far lessexpenditure. In fact, we are all 
spending at a great rate now-a-days compared 
with the ways of our fathers, and though you, 
respected friends, do not exceed, and I trust 
never will, iy the fashionableness of your dress, 
yet you may be tvo lavish in households, and 
even the dress may cost as much, [ suppose, in 
one color asin another, and what is given up in 
color may be taken back in richness of material. 
Even you may forget thesimplicity which cares 
only for the approbation of God and courts no 
smile from man! “ Whatwill the world say?” 
Now, it is my firm belief that the question 
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never once entered George Fox’s mind, as to' 
what any body would say about him, “ What! 
does God think of me?” was his ruling thought. 
Am [ acting according to the voice of God 
within my heart? If I am, the unclean may 
hiss at me, or thrust me iato prison, or call me 
what they will, but it matters not, I shall rest 
in peace, because my conscience is void of 
offence ; but if all men speak well of me, then 
shall it be woe unto me if the still small voice 
within shall tell me that [ have not a¢ted rightly | 
in the sight of God. This sway of conscience 

will enable a man to be singular, when to be 

singular is to be right. It will give him the 

noble exotism of Athanasius when he said, “ I, | 
Athanasius, against the world.” [+ will make | 
him feel, ‘If the skies must be upheld by my 

doing wrong, let them fail; for even to avert 

the universal wreck, I would not degrade my 

spirit to unhallowed acts of which my Lord and 

Master would disapprove.” Worthy Fox, thou 

wast as a brazen pillar, and an irun wall when 

conscience was concerned. 

Oue of the grandest points in Fox, is his 
constant reengnition of the existence, operation, 
and indwelling of God. Are We professing | 
Chri-tiaxs sure that we are not infidels: are we 
certiin about it? [ am not sosure about —_ 
professors. What is God to most men but an 
abstraction? He is in heaven, and they look 
up after him, as though he were not here, as 
though he were not as much down as up. They 
speak of him as though he filled the heavens 
and were youder, and then act as if there was 
a thick cloud between themselves and him. If 
there were no God they would not change their 
lives; they would live as they now do, actuated 
by the same motives and appetites. But to| 
George Fox, “ Our Father who is in heaven” 
was one near at hand, and the Holy Spirit was 
one who dwelt in him, and remained with him 
forever. He did not imagine that God was! 
oblivious of his servants, but he expected that 
God would speak to him, commune with him, 
cheer him, guide him, comfort him, chide him, 
uphold him. He had inward communications 
from God, in the strength of which he went his 
way to suffer and to serve with all his heart, 
and soul, and strength. Do we live precisely 
in this way? You, venerable friends, who have 
for years lived in the light of God’s countenance, 
have not even you sometimes to mourn that you 
do not always fecl the presence of the Master, 
nor walk by the rule of his spirit within you? 
Shillitoe speaks of being like a cork upon the 
water, moved by the faintest motion of the 
Spirit; we are not always just so sensitive, I 
fear. We grow so great that we are rather like 
the Great Kastern, and need a huge wave of 
grace to move us, or otherwise we are insensible 
of the influence. We do not recognise the 
present power of God, but Fox did, and his; 
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heart was like the leaf of a sensitive plant, con- 
scious of every heavenly touch. Fearless of 
man, he yet quaked and trembled before the 
God of Israel. It would set all right in Eng- 
land, if, through divine grace, ‘‘ Thou God seest 
me” were constantly befure the eye of every 
wan’s mind. 

Furthermore, and very briefly, we want in 
England just now much of Fox’s holy zeal 


; against tdolutry and formalism. ‘There is far 


more idolatry in England than wedream of. Peo- 
ple speak very respectfully about superstitious 
objects. We have holy buildings aud therefore, 
I suppose, holy mortar, holy stones, holy slates 
aud panes of glass, then there are holy fonts, 
holy altars, and holy vestments, and all sorts of 
holy rubbish. Much horror is expressed if you 
say a word that is not deferential to these 
objects of superstition. You might almost as 
svon be excused for thieving as for speaking 
jocosely of a christening font. When a very 
sensible gentleman the other day said that when 
wine was mixed with water it was no longer 
wine, but negus, he stated but a simple matter 
of well kuown fact, but now he appears to be 
as frightened as though he had set the Thames 
on fire. He might have said it over and over 
again and have felt no fear, for it is the truth ; 
wine and water is negus, everybody knows that, 
and it is as much negus when the priest holds 
it up in the chalice, as it would be should you 
drink it out of atumbler. Wine is wine in one 
place as much as in another, and negus is 
negus in each case. If my friend takes that 
wine and uses it as a token to help him to re- 
member the blood of the Lord Jesus, I am 
happy that he should derive any good from the 
symbol; but if he thinks that the wine itself can 
become the blood of the Lord Jesus, or that it 
conveys grace to him, then [ will sorrowfully 
use any term of contempt which I can think of 
tu express my horror of his idolatry. We are 
getting very tender of people’s sensibilities 
now-a-days, so tender, that we let them live in 
sin and even go to hell without a warning; 
we are getting so wondrously mild and quiet 
that one would fancy that truth gave us no 
pleasure, and error caused us no pain. George 
Fox was weakened by no such wicked squeam- 
ishness. To him a steeple-house was a steeple- 
house, and nothing more. We must take 
care that we do not, by our amiable silence, 
countenance men in their superstitions. We 
must let them see that we worship God only, 
and that we have no reverence for their priests 
and their idols. Of course, if a man chooses 
to worship Mumbo Jumbo he has a perfect right 
to do so as far as religious liberty is ecncerned ; 
but if we should speak deferentially of his idol, 
and show reverence to his observances, we shall 
be partakers in his sin, and have fellowship 
in his idolatry. The same is true of the per- 
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formances of Popery and Puseyism, they are to) he had the truth of a spiritual religion to de- 

excite in us holy zeal and indignation. clare, and he tells them that it is at their peril 
One thing more which one admires in this| that they reject it, and with tearful anxiety 

great man’s character is his fearless reliance} he beseeches them to lay hold upon it. 

on the force of truth. He states a truth boldly, (To be concluded.) 

and does not bolster it up with human authori- ee 

ties as though he felt it to be too weak to stand In the commission of evil, fear no man 60 

alove. - He knew that truth springs fully armed | ™uch as thy own self. Another is but one wit- 

from the mind of God, and is able to fight its | [¢58 against thee ; thou art a thousand. An- 

own battles. He declared the truth not in| ther thou mayest avoid, but thyself thou canst 

gaudy periods draped with rhetorical embeilish- | 20% Wickedness is its own punishment. 


ments, but he let it fall upon the conscience in arena 
its simplicity, believing that it would wake an THE RICH AND THE POOR. 
echo there which if it did not bring the man to BY R. EDDY. 


salvation, would at any rate leave him without} Text—‘ The rich and the poor meet together ; the 
excuse. When he had truth committed to his | Lord is the Maker of them all.”—DPaovenss. xxii. 2. 
trust he did not cry, “I wish that this little} Every form of human svciety with which we 
stranger had been left at somebody else’s door ; | are acquainted has in it two distinctly marked 
I hardly know how I shall bring it up, it is such | characters and conditions of life—tke rich and 
a poor weak little thing.” He did not hide it} the poor. In many things they present sharp 
for thrce months as the Hebrew mother did | contrasts: leisure, ease, luxury, the portion of 
with her goodly child, or make for it a little | the one; driving necessity, toil, pinching want, 
anonymous pamphlet like an ark of bulrushes, | the master of the other. [ow wide apart they 
into which he put it, and leave it to crocodiles | stund; extremcs in socicty; yet, paradoxical 
or reviewers, but he owned the truth and was| though it may seem, how clusely in many 
not ashamed to defend its cause. ‘Truth was | things they meet together op a common level! It 
to him a fire-brand, which he hurled upon the | is of their equality, rather than of their inequal- 
standing corn of the Philistines. He kuew)} ity that this discourse will treat, in the hope 
that what God gave him to proclaim would win | that the mutual relations of the two classes 
its own way. Certain ministers have got into| may be more readily discovered, and their 
the habit of always apologizing when they are | wants and privileges way be more sincerely res- 
about to speak. Should God’s servants do this? | pected and guarded. ‘They are equal in their 
When the ambassadors of the Western powers; birth. Helpless and dependent, they come into 
first resorted to the Court of his Celestial | the world, the one having no advantage over 
Majesty, the brother of the Sun aad the cousin | the other in the necessities of care and protec- 
of the Moon, the Emperor of China, they were | tion. Nothing is weaker than a human babe. 
compelled to go down upon their hands and| Aud whatever ind-pendence way be boasted 
knees before his Celestial Splendor, till, as the | in after years, the rich and the poor are alike 
story goes, a bluff English sailor refused the | at the mercy of othersin these days of entire 
indignity in terms not at all fit for the present | exemption from self-helpfulucss. 

company, but quite sufficiently strong at any And when, as intelligence dawns and the 
rate. He would not stoop, not he. The impe-| power to know, to retain, to classify and to use 
rial brother of the Sun and cousin of the Moon | knowledge is awakened, then, tvo, the rich and 
might dispense with the ambassador’s presence | the poor meet together in the conditions of ac- 
if he liked, but he would never go down on his | quiring that which is of meutal use. The old 
hands and knees to him, and the Chinamen| adage is a word of wisdom to all learners: 
began to think that the English people must be | “ There is no royal road to knowledge.” All 
a superior order of barbarians. When a Christian | must run in one direction, subject to one law, 
minister, feeling he has something to say, says | who would obtain it. It is not contended that 
it, and says it fearlessly, men begin to think | the rich and poor have the same choice of helps 
there is something in it, but if he commences | and instructors, although our constantly-improv- 
with apologies, as though he excused himself | ing systems of common-school instruction tend 
for uttering his message, his hearers say, “ Well, | to an equality here, at least so far as offers of 
the man has evidently something to say that he} help are concerned, but that they are equal in 
is ashamed of, and as he ought to kaow better | this, that no outside help can take the place or 
than we do, we have no doubt it is a worthless | do the work of personal attentivn, exertion and 
message, and we will give no attention to it.” | study. No money can buy wisdom, no system 
It was never so with Fox. His ery is like that | of instruction can impart knowledge until, by 
of Peter and John, “Silver and gold have I| personal efforts, we master the system. 

none, but such as I have give I thee: in the} Again, the rich and poor are equal, by virtue 
name of Jesus of Nazareth I speak.” He bad | of their birth, in the rights of human beings, 
something better than gold and silver to give, | the right to life, to liberty and to the pursuit 
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of happiness. They come into being by virtue 
of one common law; that law, the will of God, 
and not the creation of man. Distinctions of 
royal blood and of plebeian blood are wholly 
of human creation, against the assumptions of 
which, as history abundantly attests, God has 
frequently uttered most fearful protests. 

Equality in the right to liberty is as real as 
it is in the right to life. It has the same foun 
dation, man’s common origin. On what ground 
shall I assert my right to liberty that is not 
also a valid ground for its claim by you, and 
by every human being? For what, except for 
crime, shall I deprive you of your liberty, that 
is not also a sufficient reason fur your depriving 
me of my liberty ? 

They meet together, also, in the right to the 
pursuit of happiness. The possibilities of 
home ; of protection in its blessings ; of piety ; 
the liberty to worship and serve God ; of a voice 
in the construction and enforcement of the 
common law of defence and protection; of the 
use of all the faculties of body and mind—ali 
these are included in the right to the pursuit of 
happiness. And all men—the rich and the 
poor—stand on an equality as to this right. 
Men are often deprived of, restricted, in the use 
of these rights. But that cannot destroy the 
right. If it does, theu be consistent, and 
argue against the reality of God’s law because 
men violate that law. Written on the sacred page, 
it is written also in the human conscience—a 
Divine reality, full of authority and truth, 
thouzh the whole world lies in sin. And 
there, too, equally a reality, is the right of all 
men to life, liberty and happiness, though man- 
made caste, brutal selfishness and wicked tyr- 
anny may meanly seek to destroy it. 

The rich and poor meet together in their 
temptations. There may seem to be a wide 
difference, and there is, in the complexion of 
the incitements toswerve from duty. But the 
equality consists in this, that each is tempted, 
and though assailed from widely different points, 
yet are they one in the fact that they are assail- 
ed, and that their honor is tried, and is in danger. 
“Give me,” said Agur, “ neither poverty nor 
riches. Feed me with food convenient fur me, 
lest I be full and deny thee, and say, Who is 
the Lord! Or lest I be poor and steal, and 
take the name of my God in vain.” Pride, 
haughtiness, the denial of God, are sins, to the 
commission of which the rich are tempted. Be- 
yond all question, there is deference paid to 
wealth by the multitude. Inthe weakness of 
human nature it becomes a gratification to 
the rich to be noticed and bonored, and from a 
complacent reception of this at the first, it is 
not difficult for him to reach the point where 
he demands it, and is angry and soured if it is 
not generally granted. He grows to fancy him 
self somewhat raised above his fellow mea, and 
















to judge of those around him, not by their merits, 
but by the length and weight of their purse. 
From this pride come haughtioess and the 
meaner displays of selfishness; and at last, 
feeling that riches have made him independent 
of men, he faucies that he is also less dependent 
on God. To be worshipped by men is thought 
better than to worship God. To go with the 
multitude of fashion and be an indifferent 
listener to, or a hypocritical applauder of, senti- 
ments and dogmas which are not believed, is es- 
teemed better than to sit with the common peo- 
ple and be fed with that which satisfies the soul 
in the lowly temple. Such are the constant, 


powerful, alluring temptations of the rich. 
How many, alas! have fallen into the snare 
which these seductions set, making shipwreck 
of faith, and piercing themselves with many 
sorrows. 

The poor have their trials. Perhaps we 
have too little appreciation of the moral in- 
fluence of poverty. We know how a daily and 
constant destitution of physical comfort creates 
desperation that will prompt to the risk of 
any danger. And when a poor man has once 
fallen into crime, how-difficult it is for him 
to stem the scorn and hate of men, and come 
up again to the position of honor and integrity ! 
What wonder, then, that he comes to doubt 
his fellow-men; also to doubt the providence of 
God, and goes onward and downward, from bad 
to worse, till he stumbles into his grave ? 

There is, thank God, honest poverty. There 
is, also, noble, manly, generous wealth. Do not 
understand, me therefore, as laying anything 
to the charge of either the rich or the poor ex- 
cept this: The duty of coming at once to a 
consciousness that, though assailed from very 
different points, an assault of equal violence and 
persistence is made upon both; that the poor 
are not mure tempted to the sin of stealing, of 
violence, of impurity of life, and of profanity 
than are the rich tempted to the sin of pride, 
haughtiness, and forgetfulness of God. 

The rich and poor meet together in their 
necessities. These may be grouped thus: the 
growth and health of the body, the use of 
reason, the demands of justice and right, the 
repose of the soul in God. If the poor, on ac- — 
count of his deprivations and exposures, is li- 
able to disease, no less is the rich made liable by 
his excesses and luxuries. If reason must be 
trained to grapple with and wield the vast 
resources of wealth, no less must it direct the 
economies of poverty. If the property of the 
one demands just laws and an enlightened 
public conscience, no less will the personal se- 
curity and defence of the other appeal for the 
supremacy of that which is right andtrue. If 
the: soul of the one demands such a faith in 
God as shall sustain and keep it when the woes 
come which wealth cannot avert, and the 
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shadow of death which no gold can shut out of 
our hones falls upon his hearthstone, no less 
does the stricken and oppressed spirit of the 
other cry out for the living God, and long to 
rest in unshaken confidence in a loving Father. 

They meet together in their death. Alike 
unavailing the enticements of luxury and the 
anxieties of poverty to turn aside the dart of the 
destroyer. A warrow coffin, or a coarse wind- 
ing sheet-—and it matters not how costly the 
one, nor how frail the other—a small spot of 
earth iv which we may go todecay, these are alike 
for all. ‘The wicked cease from troubling and 
the weary are at rest, as they sleep together in 
the grave. Oh! pride and haughtiness, see here 
your end. Qh! struggling, doubting, fearful 
poverty, here is your goal ! 

They meet together in the world immortal. 
Nothing external to either, neither the estate, 
pomp, luxury of the one, nor the destitution 
and piaching want of the other, can attach to 
the spirit as it stands disembodied in the world 
above. Only that which inheres in character 
will go with us there. In the presence of God 
aud before the tribunal of our own conscience, 
we shall stand stripped of all disguise. ‘The 
rich man's pride will then be seen to have been 
his hindrance; the poor man’s doubt and con- 
tempt will be acknowledged as his sin. Faith, 
hope, love, will be recognized as the only en- 
during riches, and rich and poor will be known 
only by their possession or lack of these. 

This theme is dwelt upon in this opening 
service of the New Year to suggest to us this 
lesson, that we all have so much in common, 
we should all have respect for and interested- 
ness in each other. We desire happiness. 
How shall we find it, but in seeking the good 
of others, respecting their rights, helping them 
in their difficulties, ministering to their real 
wants? Let not the rich despise the poor. Let 
not the poor envy the rich. - “ Bear ye one 
another's burdens, and so fulfil the law of love.” 
—The Press. 
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The subject of funerals, as treated in the edi- 
torial of Friends’ Review of the 12th inst., 
must, we think, be one of interest to all who 
are concerned for the maintenance of order and 
the promotion of Truth. The following remarks 
upon the teachings attendant upon the removal 
of loved ones from earth, and the causes by 
which the solemnity of the oceasion is frequently 
interrupted, are jast and appropriate. 


“ Solemn, indeed, are such assemblages, and it is 
proper that they should be conducted in quiet order 
with reverent humility, with the remembrance that 
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there is, and can be, nothing for flesh to glory in, 
and that we are standing upon the verge of an un- 
seen eternal world, to which we are dailyehastening, 
and the concerns of which are of unspeakable im. 
portance to us.” 

“We have for years felt a painful consciousness 
that, in many cases, the profitableness and the re- 
ligious character of funerals are, to say the least, 
greauy diminisbed, in consequence of the inxdequate 
accommodation for the guests who are thus brought 
together. A person widely known and greatly be- 
loved is, let us suppose, to be buried from a house 
of limited dimensions; the apartments are small and 
distant from each other. This prevents the whole 
company from sitting together iu serious sympathy ; 
indeed it eften occurs that large numbers are com- 
pelled to remain outside of the house, even in in- 
clement weather. Consequent upon this is the habit 
of many, of coming irreguiarly, some not arriving 
till the time of departure, and the whole hour alloted 
to the sulemnity is interrupted and unsettled. It not 
uofrequrntly occurs that, while the relatiyes sit by 
themselves in an upper room, indifferent conversation 
is kept up ia other apartments, which is jirring to 
ibe feelings of those wko desire that introversion of 
wind in which they might receive the lesson of the 


teaching event.” 

To obviate the difficulties enumerated, the 
editorial suggests that,in cases where the com- 
pany is likely to be larger than the dwelling 
can accommodate, that funerals should meet at 
the meeting-house; and proposes that where 
burying grounds are located in the outskirts of 
cities that buildings should be erected for the 
accommodation of funerals. A coucern similar 
to this has fur years been felt among us. 

In a number of instances in which funerals 
have met at the meeting-house at the corner of 
Fourth and Green Streets, in this city, the ad- 
vantages have been apparent. The solemnity 
and quiet which have prevailed have been very 
satisfuctory In some country neighborhoods it 
is a common practice to assemble, on such oe- 
casions, at the meeting-house, instead of meeting 
at the residence of the deceased. 


A few weeks since, at Plymouth, there were 
three coffins with their lifeless occupauts in the 
meeting-house at one time. It was a very 
touching scene, and the large gathering of peo- 
ple present seemed deeply impressed with the 
solemnity of the occasion. We believe earnest 
desires were awakened to be found in the right 
occupancy of the precious gift of life, s» that no 
vain regrets may cloud its closing hour; but 
that in the rendition of stewardship, there may 
be heard the welcome sentence, ‘‘ Well done, 
good and faithful servant, enter thou into the 
joy of thy Lord.” 


Allusion is also made to the expense of car 
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riages, which is often “ exceedingly onerous to 
persons in restricted circumstances; and in 
many instances a serious inconvenience to fami- 
lies whou: death has left nearly destitute.” 

Another reason for the discontinuance of the 
practice of the company generally going to the 
ground is, that by doing so the feelings of so- 
lemnity which may have covered the*mind are 
liable to be dissipated in many cases, by a dis- 
position to enter into social conversation during 
a ride of several miles. 

Ia connection with this part of the subject 
we feel we may with propriety bring into notice 
the example of our valued friend Joseph 
Warner, whose life was rendered eminent by 
sound judgment and strict integrity. He felt 
the matter to be of sufficient importance to 
leave a written request, that not more than one 
carriage should follow the hearse that bore his 
remains to the grave. 

In tn address of Green Street Monthly 
Meeting to its members, Friends are advised to 
cousider the services at a funeral closed at the 
house, su that a needless expense of carriages 
may be avoided. 

We hope that this view may obtain more 
generally than has yetBeen the case, as we be- 
lieve it to be entirely consistent with the testi- 
mody to moderation which Frieads should bear 
on all occasions. 

a 

We direct the kindly notice of Friends to 
the appeal of “ Friends Association for the aid 
and elevation of the Freedmen,” for “ garden 
seeds”’ in order to supply a want which is se- 
riously felt in the different places where teach- 
ers employed by the Association are located ; 
and particular attention should be paid to the 
request to forward the seeds as soon- as_pructi- 
cable, on accvunt of the season being several 
weeks earlier than ours. 


0 


Diep, at Woodbury, N. J., on First-day, 13th of 
First month, 1867, Aaron Panepast, aged 88 years ; 
& member of Woodbury Monthly Mecting. 

——, on First month 16th, !867, in Philadelphia, 
Harrier J., infant daughter of Uriah B. aud Harriet 
H. J. Kirk, aged 5 months. % 

, on First month 17th, 1867, in Philadelphia, 
at the residence of her son, Julien Shoemaker, 
Racuet Suozmaker, in her 71st year. 

——, at her residence in Baltimore, on the 19th 
of Twelftao month, 1866, Diasa Brown, youngest 
daughter of the late Uriah and Mary Brown, a mem- 
ber of Baltimore Moutbly Meeting. If gentleness, 
unobtrusive benevolence and humility give evidence 
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of an humble follower of Jesus Christ, then we may 
safely hope she was one ; and the patience, meekness 
and love, which accompanied her closing ¢ays, may, 
we trust, be accepted as a confirmation of the truth, 
that the crown of tbe faithful believer is quietuéss 
and assurance forever. 


ncaa 
WANTED, 
By the Association of Friends of New York for Re- 
lief of Freedmen, a teacher for a school in Maryland. 
Address, JacoB Capron, 
1172 Broadway, New York. 
Ist mo. 12, 1867—+f. 


——————e=§i>-e 
SEEDS FOR FREEDMEN. 


We make an appeal to our country Friends for 
all kinds of garden seeds suitable for small patches of 
ground, As the season South is several weeks in 
advance of ours, it is desirable that they should be 
forwarded as early as practicable to Henry M. Laixa, 
No. 30 N. Third St., Philadelphia. 

By direction and on behalf of Friends’ Association 
for the Aid and Elevation of the Freedmen. 

Jacos M. Euuis, Clerk. 
cassie aaa 


A friend has kindly furnished us with the 
accompanying account of the Meetings for Con- 
versution and Reading the Discipline receutly 
held at Race St Meeting House, Philadelphia. 

The Third meeting of the season was held 
on the 26th of Twelfth month last. The meet- 
ing was opened by reading a portion of the 10th 
chapter of Matthew, after which the Minutes 
of the previous meeting were read, and the con- 
sideration of our testimony concerning the min- 
istry was resumed. 

lt was remarked that the Society of Friends 
was founded upon the most democratic princi- 
ples; and that with the acknowledgement of 
the equal right of all to participite in the af- 
tuirs of the church, came a corresponding res- 
ponsibility to seek for a qualification to be use- 
ful to each other in ail its servi-es. If this were 
more the case, it is believed that a greater 
number of our members would feel called upon 
to express themselves in our religious mectings. 

The query was put, whether “ recommend- 
ing” ministers, as it is called, by setting up a 
class, who come to be regarded as, in some 
sense, distinct from the body, bas not a tend- 
ency to magnify the office, and to discourage 
thoughtful and sericus minds from exercising 
their spiritual gifts to the edification of their 
Friends. On the other hand, the practice of 
accrediting those among us who by life and 
conversation are deemed worthy to stand for 
the cause and testimony, by suitable testimoni- 
als, was acknowledved to be a great strength to 
many of these, and to open the way for their 
labors to be profitably extended. 

A frieud who was with us from a distance 
gave an interesting sketch of the history of the 
human mind, in its efforts to rise above spirit- 
ual thraldom, till the time when George Fox 
called mea to the spirituality of the Christian 
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Dispensation, and tracing his influence upon re- 
ligious thought, showed that its effect has been 
to lead Protestant sects to regard their ordi- 
ngoces and forms of worship more and more as 
shadows and types of a higher spiritual commu- 
nion. ; 
After much interesting expression, showing 
various phases of thought and sentiment, the 
meeting closed with an impressive appeal to all 
to be faithful to every intimation of duty, thus 
seeking a qualification to raise the standard of 
truth in the several neighborhoods in which we 
may be situated. 
lst month 9th, 1867.—The meeting was 
opened by reading a portion of Scripture from 
the 4th chapter of John, detailing the conver- 
sation of Jesus with the woman of Samaria; after 
which the proceedings of the previous meeting 
were read, and also that clause of our Disci- 
pline under the head of Meetings for Worship. 
As the important subject of Divine Worship 
was one which had claimed the attention of 
every serious mind, it was thought preferable 
to bear the remarks which Friends might have 
to make in relation to it, rather thau to read what 
has been written by our approved authors. 
Several friends gave their views of what con- 
stituted true Spiritual Worship; and while 
there was a general correspondence of opinion 
that the form adopted by Friends was the one 
best calculated to prepare the mind for commu- 
pion with the Father of Spirits, the fact was 
adverted to that a considerable number of our 
meetings were on the decline. It was stated 
that many of our young people bad become in- 
different in the regular attendance of them, and 
this led to aa inquiry into the cause, and also 
whether some means could not be adopted to ren- 
der them more attractive. In many of these meet- 
ings there is no voeal ministry, and there does 
not appear to be that lively interest maintained 
by the members which would promote each 
other’s spiritual welfare. The social element, 
which is so essential to be cultivated in a well- 
ordered religious community, is too often neg- 
lected, the members becoming isolated, and, 
therefore, selfish and indifferent. To remedy 
this apparent declension, it was thought that 
the Society should be doing more to interest 
the younger members—to bring them together 
on other occasions than religious mectings—to 
associate them in works of benevolence and 
of self-improvement. The education of the 
young under the guardianship of the Society 
was adverted to as a means of promoting its 
continuance and growth, and the great neglect 
of this important interest one of the chief 
causes of weakness. The strongest motive, 
however, for the attendance of our religious 
meetings must be found in the grateful sense 
of our obligations to the Giver of every good 
gift, and a desire to acknowledge this and to 





realize that communion of Spirit which consti- 
tutes true worship. It is believed that many 
children to whom religious meetings are irk- 
some, by being brought into the habit of 
attending them, will learn to understand their 
meaning, and, ultimately, to experience their 
advantages. This is especially the case if they 
see in those whoare regular in their attendance 
a corresponding evidence of their love to their 
fellow-creatures—the badge of true disciple- 
ship. 


The question how far we may, by an effort 


of the will, attain to the state of mind in which 
we can perform true worship, led to some ex- 
pression. While some regard this solemn act as 
arising only from a special dispensation of Divine 
favor, the view was expressed that we should not 
neglect to cultivate our spiritual capacities in 
the earnest desire for the attainment of that 
communion of spirit which is promised to all 
earnest seekers. 

This was the largest meeting of the kind yet 
held the present season ; the discussions were 
participated in by a considerable number of 
those assembled, and an earnest feeling pervaded 
the proceedings. 

a 


A FREEDMAN’S SPEECH. 


In a letter from Yorktown, Va., dated 12th 
month 15, 1266, Jacob H. Vining, superintend- 
ent of Friends’ Freedman’s schools, writes. 

“1 enclose the substance of a speech made 

| by Bayley Wyat, a colored man, living near 
here. It was delivered at a mass meeting of 
colored freedman held in our large school- 
house. The meeting was called at the close 
of one held the preceding evening by the 
Freedman’s Bureau on the subject of remov- 
ing the camps. The former meeting was ad- 
dressed by General Armstrong, Lieutenant 
Massey and myself, advising them to seek 
homes in the adjoining counties and elsewhere ; 
the latter meeting was held to consider of and 
reply to our advice. I was present by special 
invitation, beard their deliberations, and felt 
that their arguments were unanswerable, I 
think I never heard more touching eloquence 
than that which characterized this simple 
speech :” 
BAYLEY WYAT’S SPEECH. 

Taking notice of the address the gemmen gave us 
last night concerning leavin’ the camps in which we 
are now settled, and thrown back to the adjoinin’ 
counties where we came from, it seems that it bad 
been told the gemmen that if we would go back to 
the counties we came from, we should be taken care 
of as well as in the place where we are now located. 
But we have full satisfaction, if we turns back to 
them counties or the lands we c-me from, under the 
present situation of the rebels and the unsettled situ- 
ation of the United States, we shall be forebber 
mde hewers of wood and drawers of water. 

Bot when we looks back and sees our former 
state, when education was kept-from us; and though 
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we was made like men by God as other men, we 
was kept in bondage—we made bricks without 
straw under old Phauro; and you all ’members de 
home house and de wife house, how de wife house 
was often eight or ten miles from de home house, and 
we would go there Saturday night expectin’ te see 
de wife we had left and she would be gone ?—sent 
down South, nebber to come back, and de little cabin 
shut up and desolate—den’ we would fold our arms 
and cry, ‘““O Lord, how long?” and dat was all we 
could say. And we was not able to own even our 
names, 83 men among other men. For this cause 
we now looks on our present situation, and we be- 
lieves it is by the overrulin’ providence of God, and 
not of men, that we e:joys freedom—that we are 
placed in this most pleasant siiuation. 

And we first thanks God for this great blessin’ we 
now has; second we thanks our fiiends from the 
North for the great sacrifice which dey have made 
for our benefiction; and we feels so well satisfied 
that we has God on our side—that we has some 
friends that, through God's assistance, will intercede 
for us and assist us, vet wishes to be all the aid we 
can be to the United Sta'es as men. 

And as to our dear friends, de Quakers to de 
North, we does consider dem our best earthly friends, 
for de great sacrifice dey has made and is making 
for us; we does tank dem most kinily; and as to 
de great North, for de sacrifice of treasures, of lives 
and of blood, we can now consider dem our affec- 
tionate friends, aud we heartily tack dem. 

We now, asa people, desires to be elevated, and 
we desires to do all we can to be educated, and we 
hope our friends will aid us all dey can. 


As to our going back to the counties we came 
from and to de rebels again, we knows tor de truth, 
by thousands of witnesses, the sight of the darkies 
who left the rebels in the time of war is now as 
a dose of pizen in their eyes, because we left the 
rebels and went to the Yankees. 

We now feels unprotected against the rebels, and 


we feels uuprotected wid dem; and though de; 


rebels have and do scoff us for calling de North our 
friends, we hope we shall nebber lose our confidence 
ia dem—I mean our friends in the North. 

Oh, most respectable Friends of de North, please 
consider our interests; we feels sometimes as if our 
welfare in dis life depends on you. 


I may state to all our friends, and to all our ene- 
mies, that we has a rigbt to the land where we 
are now located. For why? I tell you. Our 
wives, our children, our husbands, bas been sold 
Over and over again to purchase the lands we now 
locates upon ; for that reason we have a divine right 
to the land, 

Den again, the United States, by deir officers, told 
us if we would leave the rebs and come to de Yan- 
kees and help de Government, we should have de 
land where dey put us as long as we live; and dey 
tuld us dat we should be see’d after and cared for by 
de Government, and placed in a position to become 
menamong men. And the Government furder prom- 
ised to protect us from de rebels as long as we lived, 
and we sacrificed all we had, and left the rebels and 
came to de Yankees. Some of us had some money 
to buy our freedom, and some of us had a house, 
and some of us had cattle with which we hoped 
sometimes to buy ourselves; but we left all depend- 
ing on the promises of de Yankees. 

Vey told us dese lands was 'fiscated from the rebs, 
who was fightin’ de United States to keep us in 
tlavery and destroy the Government. De Yankee 
offizers say to us: “ Now, dear friends, colored men, 
come aud go with us; we will gaio de victory, and 





by the proclamation of the President you have your 
freedom, and you shall have the “fiscated lands.” 
And now we feels dispppointed dat dey bas not kept 
deir promise. O, educated men! men of principle, 
men of honor, as we once considered you was! Now 
we don’t seem to know what to consider, for de great 
confidence we had seems to be shaken, for now we 
has orders to leave these lands by the superintender of 
the bureau. We was first ordered to pay rent, and 
we paid the rent; now we has orders to leave or 
have our log cabi.us torn down over our heads. Dey 
say, ‘De lands has been ’stored to de old owners, 
and dey must have it.” And now where shall we 
go? Shall we go into the streets, or into the 
woods, or into the riber? We has nowhere to go! 
and we now wants to know what we can do. 

I is not here to ask de Government to help me 
nor my family. I has never asked any belp from de 
Government nor from friends, and I never bas re- 
ceived any. I has got a living by honest hard work 
since I came to the Yankees, and I has saved some- 
thing besides. I owes no man anything; but my 
people cannot all do this. Dey bas been bought 
and sold like horses; dey has been kept in ignor- 
ance; dey has been sol! for lands, for horses, for 
carriages, and for everything their old masters had. 
I want some gemmen to tell me of one thing that our 
people hasn’t been sold to buy for deir owners. 

And den didn’t we clear the lands and raise de 
crops of corn, ob cotton, ob tobacco, ob rice, ob 
sugar, ob everyting? And den didn’t dem large 
cities in de North grow up on de cotton and de su- 
gars and de rice dat we made? Yes! I appeal to 
de South and to the North if I hasn’t spoken de 
words of truth. 

I say dey has grown rich and my people is poor. 
We lives in slab. cabins, on ground for floor, aud 
many of us has not food, and we goes ragged and 
most naked. 

God heard our groans. He saw our afflictions, 
and he came down aud delivered us; but snudder 
king is now risen—Anly Jolinson! I wil! not call 
him king or President; he is vot our friend; he has 
forgotten the afflictions of Joseph, if he ever knowed 
them, and we are now turned back to the old task- 
masters. Our cabins are threatened to be torned 
down over our heads if we do not go, and we must 
be drove about from place to place, and chased aa 
honods chase rabbits. And we must go; and I 
ask again where shall we go, and who sball we 
trust? 


ON THE EDUCATION OF GIRLS. 


Mr. Solly, F.RS., F.R.C.S., Surg. St. Thomas’s 
Hosp , Lond., says, speaking of the education of 
girls :—** As an old physivlogist I wish to give 
my opinion. Lam quite certain that there would 
be less illness amongst the upper classes if their 
brains were more regularly and systematically 
worked.” Again, Dr. Aldis, of London, says: 
—“ J] am perfectly convinced, as the result of 
many years’ practice, that whatever tends to 
develop the minds of women will have the best 
effect on their moral and physical as well as in- 
tellectual health.” Dr. Hufeland, in a work 
edited by Dr. Erasmus Wilson, F.R.S., says: 
—It was the first and unalterable destiny of 
man, that he should earn his bread by the sweat 
of his brow. He who eats without labor will 
never thrive. We shall find that no idler ever 
attained to a great age; and that those who 
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have been distinguished for their longevity were 
all men whose lives had been extremely active 
and laborious. But mental idleness is hurtful 
as well as bedily, because it produces languor. 
What do we remark in a man who is subject to 
languor? He begins to yawn; this already be- 
trays that the passage of the blood through the 
lungs is interrupted. The power of the heart 
and vessels suffers of course, and becomes too 
torpid. If the evil continues longer, accumu- 
lations and stoppages of the bloud take place. 
The organs of digestion acquire a tendency to 
weakness ... .. all the functions are weakened 
aud deranged. A state which disturbs the most 
important functions of the body, and which en- 
feebles the noblest powers, is a shortener of life. 
But I think I hear one ask, what is the best 
remedy fur languor? It accompanies us to the 
ball, to the playhouse, the tea table, in our 
walks, In answer, there is only one, but not a 
very agreeable remedy for it, and that is, regular 
occupation. ” Again, to quote fiom Dr. Spencer 
Thompson: ‘* How common is etiolation, or 
blanching, caused by town life; this, as Dr. 
James Jolinson traces, is indicative, in the high- 
er classes, of no avocation, in the middle and 
lower, of unhealthy avocation. No avocation 
and unhealthy avocation ! the one with its ennui, 
its indulgences, and its excitements; the other 
with its over-work and anxieties, and its excite- 
ments.” Dr. Leared, M. D., Oxen. and Lond., 
when speaking of the injury to the digestive 
organs caused by luxurious habits, writes thus : 

—‘ Idleness, and the want of a definite pursuit 
in life, mast rank high in this class of causes.’ 
Un'‘ortunately doctors are sometimes too busy, 
or too inconsiderate, to give the whole of this 
subject the careful investigation it deserves. 
They find a child feverish “and excitable, and 
they eay, Stop the lessons. But a little knowl- 
edge is a dangerous thing, and if these doctors 
knew more, they would find that various causes 
are capable of producing the same result. The 
strange and remarkable adventures of “ Lydia 
Languish ” may be the cause of a nervous 
fatigue, commonly supposed to be produced by 
the intensely exciting nature of French verbs or 
tlie history of England. Shou'd the doctor, 
misled by the accounts given of the number of 
hours spent in work, prescribe absolute rest, the 
evil will of course be aggravated, for it is just as 
impossible for the brain of a child to remain in- 
active, as it is for any other part of its body. 
If a child be not occupied in healthy work, it 
will find some other. Exciting day-dreams and 
sensational novels will take the place of gram- 
mar and history ; juvenile balls, of wholesome 
exercise.— Fraser's Maguzine. 





Trutn challenges light; it is error that 
loves darkness and cuncealment. 
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FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


“THOU GOD SEEST ME.” 


Through all the busy daylight, 
Through alkthe quiet night,— 
Whether the stars are in the sky, 
Or the sun is shining pright— 
In the nursery, in the parlor, 
In the street, or on the stair,— 
Though I may seem to be alone, 
Yet God is always there. 
He knows each word I mean to speak 
Before the word is spoken ; 
He knows the thoughts within my heart, 
Although I give no token. 
Whatever I may do, wherever I may be, 
Although I see Him not, yet He sees me. 


———_ 29 —__—_—_ 


SNOW BIRDS. 


The tanager and oriole 
Are birds of finest feather, 

And their sweet songs delight ‘the soul 
In sunshine summer w eather ; ; 

But they have flown away with hosts 
Ot other swift or slow birds, 

And hither now from polar coasts 
Fly flocks of merry snow birds. 


The blackbird and the bobolink, 
The pewee and the swallow, 


From Winter’s witherivg breath, too, shrink, 


And Sammer's footsteps follow. 

In the crisp meads and bleak, bare trees, 
I find but few or no birds 

Save those that love the chilly breeze, 
The lightsome little snow birds. 


The brooding wren her wooden house 
Has long ago left lonely ; 

In many a home on wild-wood boughs 
There nestle dry leaves only ; 

But Winter, who drives birds away, 
Would on us fain bestow birds, 

To soothe the rigor of his sway,— 
So sends the twittering snow birds. 


The robin’s with us yet, I know, 
The chickadee and blue bird, 
And so, too, is the sable crow, 
Through every change a true bird ; 
But Winter is no friend of theirs, 
No good these rude airs blow birds, 
They seem to think; and not one shares 
The joyance of the snow birds. 


When all the air is dark and drear, 
And clouds o’er beaven are flying, 

And wailing winds we, shivering, hear 
The tempest prophesying ; 

Like jolly sprites, in garments gray; 
Lo! sudden come and go birds; 

We look around, and sigh, and say, 
“?T will snow, for there are snow birds !” 


’Tis true, they oft are harbingers 
Of rough and stormy weather; 

But joy, not grief, my spirit stirs, 
To see them sport together. 

Methinks they’re for our solace sent, 
And counsel, too, although birds, 

For who on dark days teach content 
So well as do the snow birds? 


The snow, by many signs foretold, 
Now fast, at last, is falling; 

The lone lost winds, growing bitter cold, 
With muffled voices calling. 
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Oh! how will now those revellers fare ? 
No ruth the frost imps show birds ; 

Vaio fear! they for no shelter care, 
The tiny stoic snow birds. 

For they were cradled in the storm ; 
Their mates were icy breezes ; 

Their good gray coats will keep them warm, 
Whatever round them freezes. 

Ah! let us pray that one above, 
As we are not below birds, 

Will guard us with His heavenly love, 
Ev'o ag He guards the snow birds! 

ict ihe 


From the Economist. 
SOUTH AMERICAN MEAT. 
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ed and is worked by a company, is based on 
forced infiltration and is extremely simple. It 
acts by the adoption of the circulatory system 
as a means for introducing brine into the 
tissues, and in this way it demands little labor 
and inexpensive machinery. “ The animal, if 
a sheep, is killed by a blow on the head; if an 
ox, by the insertion of the point of a knife at 
the back of the head, which severs the spinal 
cord and causes instantaneous death. The 
chest is then sawn open, and kept so by a cross- 
piece of wood, and the heart is exposed. An 
incision is made in the right ventricle and 












The question of meat supplies becomes so | another in the left, the blood being allowed to 
pressing, and the price of those which are ; escape; when it has ceased flowing, a pipe with 
accessible rises so rapidly, that we cannot won- | a stopcock is introduced into the incision in 4 
der at the formation of more than one company ; the left ventricle of the heart, and so into 
to utilise the flesh of the South American | the aorta or great vessel leading through the 
cattle that hsve hitherto been slaughtered for | body, and is there firmly retained. This pipe 








their hides alone. A report has been made to 
the Foreign Office on three methods adupted 
by a3 many companies, and we propose to 
summarise these methods for our readers. 
Mr. Ford, the writer of the report, says that 
the superabundance of meat produced in the 
rich pasture lands watered by the River Plate 
and its tributaries is such that even now first- 
rate joints are sold at Buenos Ayres by the 
piece and not by weight, a leg of mutton cost- | 
ing 10d or 1s, and beef being comparatively 
cheaper. From the number of hides and the 
amount of wool exported last year, he calculates 
that there must be a stock of twenty-two mil- 
lion cattle and thirty-five million sheep in the 
countries bordering the River Plate, and of 
this stock about 12 per cent. is slaughtered 
yearly. 
it has been by the conversion of it into jerked 
beef or “ charqué.”” Much of this is exportéd 
to Brazil and Havana, is the staple food of the 
negroes, and is a great favorite. But whether 
it was improperly prepared, or naturally dis- 
tasteful to Kuropeans, the charqué that was 
sent to Kogland was ill received, and all 
attempts to introduce it proved a failure. Mr. 
Ford understands that if it had been shipped in a 
wet state and well stowed it would have been 
perfectly sound on its arrival. He admits, how- 
ever, that cheap and wholesome as it may be, 
its mode of preparation deprives it of much 
nutritive property. The meat is cut into thin 
slices, immersed in strong brine, and laid 
down in salt for two days; but one of the re- 
sults of this is that the brine absorbs much nu- 
triment, and by the time the salt has penetra. 
ted to the centre of the slice the outward parts 
are almost destroyed by excess of salting. The 
processes which have succeeded tu this are 
those of Mr. John Morgan, Baron Liebig, and 
Messrs. Paris and Sloper, and each one in its 
way has proved more or less successful. 

Mr. Morgan’s process, which has been patent- 
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If any use has been made of the meat 


is connected by a gutta percha flexible tube to 
a barrel containing the fluid to be injected, 
which is composed of water and salc (one 


‘gallon of brine to the ewt) and a quarter to 


half a pound of nitre, carefully refined, and 

fixed at an altitude of from 18 to 20 feet. The 

briny fluid being let on rushes out at the right 
side of the heart, after traversing all the circu- 
latory organs, clearing the vessels and capilla- 
ries, and preparing the body for the second 
stage, which is performed by closing the incision 
in the right side of the heart with a sliding 
forceps, and thereby rendering the circulatory 
system perfect, with the vessels free and ready 
to receive the preservative fluid. A few 
seconds suffice for the brine to infuse the whole 
body, when by cutting the ear or hoof of the 
animal, a stream of clear pure brine, untainted 
by a single particle of blood, will instantly be 
seen to flow.” An ox can be preserved in ten 
minutes, and a sheep in less time, while by 
mixing phosphoric acid in the fluid to be injec- 
ted, antiscorbutics can be added to the fiesh, 
while the natural juices are retained. Opera- 
tions were commenced in the month of May 
last year, and since then 500,000 lbs have been 
shipped to Liverpool, being sold at 4d a lb, and 
eagerly purchased. Still it is reckoned that at 
present this price is barely remunerative, 
owing to the heavy expenses attendant on the 
establishment of a new business. A suggestion 
has, however, been made by the local manager 
of having vessels fitted up for the express pur- 
pose of meat transport, so as to save-the bar- 
rels which now form the heaviest item. If this 
is done, and the working placed on a sound 
basis, it is thought the present price will leave 
a fair profit. 

Baron Liebig’s process differs from that of 
Mr. Morgan, as the meat instead of being pre- 
served whole is reduced to anessence. After 
the animal has been killed, the flesh is left to 
cool for twenty-four hours; it is then placed 
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round iron rollers with points inside, in 
which are turned by steam, and reduce the 
meat to a pulp. The pulp is thrown into a 
large vat of water and steamed for an hour. It 
is then passed into a trough shaped reservoir 
with a sieve at the bottom, and the gravy 
oozes through this into another vat, where the 
fat is drawn off. Now the pure gravy is putin 
open vats supplied with steam pipes and with 
bellows on the surface, which produce a blast 
so as to assist evaporation and prevent conden- 
sation. After six or eight hours of this process 
the stuff is passed into a filtering vat, out of 
which it emerges in the form of extract of 
meat, and is ready to be packed in tins. It 
partially hardens when cool, but is still in too 
fluid a state to be used except es stock. But 
as stock it has peculiar excellence: the bulk is 
small, which adapts it for military or naval 
use; ,and its purity and absence trom grease 
fit it for hospitals or invalids. Its strength 
may be estimated from the fact that 33 lbs of 
meat fourm 1 lb of essence, and 1 Ib of essence 
will make soup for 128 men. Eight small 
tins hold the concentrated alimentary matter 
ot an entire ox, and will make more than 1,000 
basins of good strong soup. A tin containing 
1 Ib of the essence can be sold for 12s. 6d. in 
London, and we may add from our own expe- 
rience is sold for 1&s. 

The remaining process is that of Messrs. 
Paris and Sloper, by which the meat is to arrive 
in England in the exact condition of fresh 
killed butcher's meat, and at a price which 
would make an English butcher kill himself. 
The method adopted is the destruction of oxy- 
gen in the vessel where the meat is packed; 
all bone is extracted from the meat, but the fat 
is left. “From the tins in which it is placed 
the air is exhausted by means of water forced 
in at the bottom, which, when it reaches the 
top, is allowed to redescend and run off, and 
the vacuum thus left is filled from above by a 
certain gas, the composition of which is kept a 
profound secret. The two holes at top and 
bottom are carefully soldered down, and the 
meat is then ready for exportation. The only risk 
it runs is from leakage, the smallest opening in 
the tin case proving destructive, by allowing 
the gas to escape and the air to get in.” Sam- 
ples of beef thus preserved were taken out 
from England, and on being tasted by mem- 
bers of the Argentine Government were de- 
clared quite the same as freshly killed meat. 
A dinner was also given in London the other 
day with much the same result. And as this 
meat too is to be sold at 4d. to 5d. per lb, the 
effect of throwing open such a market to the 
English poor will be inappreciable. Each of 
the processes seem to have its peculiar ad- 
vantages, each being addressed to one class 
more than another. Of course Baron Liebig’s 


process has its especial public, while the 
methods of Mr. Morgan and Messrs. Paris and 
Sloper are more fit for the general community, 
But the want of invalids and armies on the 
march is for something strong and portable, and 
with the existing scarcity of food it is not easy 
to provide what is comparatively a luxury, 
though to those who use it it is a necessity, 
Meat itself we fear threatens to become a lux- 
ury where it has been a necessity, and it will 
soon bz impossible to keep up the proper supply 
of food for all classes, if even those who are 
in cowfortable circumstances have to expect a 
dficieney. If the process of Messrs. Paris and 
Sloper succeeds there can be little doubt that 
some reduction in price may be forced upon 
our butchers. It bes been shown that their 
gains must have been enormous ever since the out- 
break of the cattle plague; and if wholesome, 
palatable meat can be brought into competi- 
tion, they must choose between losing custom 
and abating their profits. Mr. Morgan’s pro- 
cess will be of use to many who now have to 
forego meat from reluctance or inability to pay 
the price demanded. But corn beef would not 
drive butchers’ meat out of the field, and while 
butchers’ meat has an undisturbed monopoly we 
are necessarily in the hands of the butchers. 
We may look to the South American market as 
giving us a chauce of rescue from our trades- 
wen, and as opening up a prospect of food for 
our poorer classes. 
LINKS IN THE CHAIN, 

The blast that drove the storm clouds across 
the heavens shook the oak, and the acorn cup, 
loosened from its fruit, fell on the pathway. 

A cloud burst; a rain drop filled the acorn 
cup. 

mK robin wearied by the sultry heat of an 
autumn day, and troubled by the fury of the 
storm, hopped on the path when all was calm, 
and drank of the rain-drop. Refreshed and 
gladdened he flew to his accustomed place in 
the ivy that overhung the poet’s window, and 
there he trilled his sweetest, happiest song. 

The pvet heard, and rising from his reverie, 
wrote a chant of graceful rejoicing. The chant 
went forth into the world, and entered the 
house of sorrow and uttered its heartstirring 
accents by the couch of sickness. The sorrow- 
ful were comforted, the sick were cheered. 

Many voices praised the poet. He said: 
“The chant was inspired by the robin’s song.” 

‘‘T owe my song to the rain-drop,” said the 
robin. 

‘“‘T should have sunk into the earth, had not 
the acorn-cup received me,” said the rain-drop. 

“T had not been there to receive you, but 
for the angry blast,” said the acorn cup. 

And so they that were comforted praised the 
blast ; but the blast replied, “ Praise Him at 
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whose word the stormy wind ariseth, and who 
from darkness cau bring light, mak.ng His mer- 
cies oftentimes to pass through uuseen, unknown, 
and unsuspected channels, and bringing, in due 
time, by his way, the grateful chant from the 
angry storm cloud.” 

<anannatiailiiitinianiense 


From The New York Evening Post. 
PNEUMATIC RAILWAYS. 


About fifty-four years agoa Mr. Medhurst, 
of England, proposed that a brick tunnel should 
be built, and applied to the conveyance of pas 
sengers at a speed only dreamed of betore. 
Within the tunnel rails were to be laid, and 
on these rails a suitable vehicle was to travel. 
At the rear of the carriage a piston, so to speak, 
properly framed, would have been afiixed. 
his piston wonld have nearly filled the tuunel. 
The carriage and piston thus provided and put 
in place within the tube, air was to be furced in 
behind by means of a large pumping apparatus. 
The pressure of the air, 1t was thought, would 
propel the carriage, with its load of passengers, 
at very high speed. Mr. Medhurst, unfortu- 
nately, lived before histime. It is easy to see, 
however, that his was no ordinary mind. 

After Medhurst came Vallaure and Pinkus, 
who proposed certain alterations, the principal 
idea being the reduction of the size of the tube, 
the alteration of its position by placing it be- 
tween the rails and below the floor, and the ex- 
haustion of the air in front of the piston instead 
of its compression within the space behind ; but 
tiuislast had already been proposed by Medhurst, 
who seems to have left scarcely a point over- 
looked. 

In the pneumatic dispatch we find on asmall 
scale all that Medhurst proposed, and there cay 
be no doubt, from the success which has already 
attended upon the labors of the company known 
by the same name, that the system cau be exteud- 
ed to the conveyance of passengers without any 
practical difficulty whatever. 

Mr. Rammel, the inventor of the pneuma- 
tic dispatch scheme, has erected at the London 
Crystal Palace a model line, the first on which 
regular passengers have beenconveyed. The tube 
extends from the Sydenham entrance to the 
armory, near Penzegate, a distance of about a 
quarter ofa mile. It is, in fact, a simple brick 
tunnel, nine feet high and eight feet wide. A 
fan, twenty feet in diameter, is used to exhaust 
and force in the air. Perhaps it would be im- 
possible to devise any other expedient so well 
calculated to answer the required purpose. 

A very small part of the line, if any, is level, 
but it has a gradiant of one in fifteen—an incline 
which no engineer would construct on an ordi- 
nary railway—and as it is not a level line, so it 
is not a straight one, for it has curves of eight 
chains radius, which are shorter than those 
found in existing railways. The entire distance, 

































six hundred yards, is traversed in about fifty 
seconds. The mution is easy and pleasant, 
aud the ventilation ample, witbout being in any 
way excessive. All the mechanical arrange- 
ments are so obvious and so simple, that it is 
unnecessary to dwell upon them. 


With a view to relieve Broadway from the 


excess of travel that encumbers it, Colonel M. O. 
Davidson, a civil engineer of repute, atter visit- 
ing and examining the Kuropean works, has 
prepared plans, which have been submitted to 


the Senate Committee for the relief of Broad- 
way. 


in their general scope the plans contemplate 


the union of the cities of New York, Brooklyn 
and Jersey City, by a railway under and across 
the North and East rivers, in tubes sufficiently 
large to admit railway carrages of the ordinary 
size, and to be worked by pneumatic power, 
generated by stationary engines, erected at 
suituble points, operating upon the trains to be 
moved with an air pressure of from three to 
seven ounces per square inch. The lines unit- 
ing the three cities will forma junction near the 
City Hall, and may be extended uorthwardly by 
any convenient route to the Harlem river. 


In case the works designed should be con- 


structed, it will have the effect of uniting the 
whole system of southern aud western railway 
traffic with that of the northern and eastern 
system, without uvlading; it will at the same 
time provide for niilllons of passengers moving 
longitudinally upon the island. 


——___.-.49—-— 


The Treasurer of Friends’ Association for the Aid 





and El. vation of the Freedmen has received the fol- 
lowing amounts since last report :— 
From City Contributions............s000 ssereeese $305.00 


« M. B. Thomas, Dowuingtown, Pa., a 


bag of clothing, 
Henry M. Laine, 7reasurer, 


lst mo. 19, 1867. No. 30 Third St. 





ITEMS. 
The decision of the Uuited States Supreme Court 


in the test oath cases was announced on the 


14th inst. The Court decided the test oath un- 


constitutional, being in the nature of punishment 


without trial, and in its character ex-post facio and 


aga bill of attainder. That as the statute imposes 


a punishment which may not have been imposed 
at the time the offence was committed, it is in its 
nature an ex-post fucto law. The Missouri and Ten- 
nessee test oaths, so far as they apply to lawyers and 
clergymen, are declared inoperative ; and the law of 
Congress applying the test oath to lawyers in the 
Supreme Court, is set aside. 

In order to prevent the sale of freedmen into 
slavery for crime, a3 has been practiced in some of 
the Southern States, Congress has passed an act 
decluring that any Judge who shall be guilty of the 
offence, shall be punished to the limit of two years’ 
imprisonment or $1,000 fine. 

Coneoress—Senate.—The resolutions of the Legis- 
lature of Kentucky, rejecting the constitutional 
amendment, were laid before the Senate. Ths 
Senate passed the bill to admit Nebraska, ag amen i- 
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ed by the House. The bill to admit Colorado was 
also passed by the Senate as amended by the House. 
A resolution was adopted, looking to the suppression 
of the coolie trade. 


Hovste.—The legislative appropriation bill was 
taken up and passed with amendments. A petition 
was presented asking Congress to prohibit any per- 
sons addicted to the use of intoxicating liquors 
from holding office under the United States. The 
Committee on Indian Affairs was instructed to in- 
quire promptly into the peonage slave trade in New 
Mexico and Colorado, and t® report an act securing 
to every person within the nation liberty and equal- 
ity before the law, without dis'inction of race or 
color. The Secretary of the Treasury was directed 
to furnish copies of the regulations adopted in refer- 
ence to the export of American manufactures. and 
the allowance of drawbacks thereon. The bill for 
the admission of Nebraska was passed, but with an 
amendment making equal rights the condition of 
admission into the Union. The Colorado bill was 
passed with the same proviso. A resolution depre- 
cating the coolie trade was passed. 


Tue FreepMen.—Gen. Howard and suite have 
been visiting the colored people of Columbia, S. C., 
and examining into their condition. A large assem- 
blage of freedmen met in the African church, where 
they were addressed by the General. Among other 
things of which he spoke, in reference to the fact 
that inducements have been held ont to the freed- 
people to emigrate to other states, he advised them 
to remain where they were, and to be industrious 
and abide by their contracts. He impressed upon 
them the importance of education, stating that 
throughout the Southern States there are now over 
150,000 colored children being educated. 

An officer of the Freedmen’s Bureau, who has re- 
cently returned from a tour of inspection through 
‘Western Virginia, in his report to the Commissioner, 
speaks in flattering terms of the improved condition 
of the freedmen in that section, and predicts still 
greater progress in their development and education. 
There are fewer cases than formally of proscription, 
injustice and cruelty, and the natural antipathy to 
the freed-people on account of their color is fast 
wearing away. 

A Charleston, S. C., dispatch states that Gen. 
Ralph Ely has sailed from that port for New Smyrna, 
Florida, with 600 freed people, the first instalment of 
a colony of upward of 3,000 about to settle on Gov- | 
ernment lands located for them in that vicinity, un- 
der the Homestead Act of 5th mo, 20:b, 1862. These 
people are in every way well prepared for coloniza- 
tion; being an orderly and industrious class, deter- 
mined to show to the world that they are worthy of | 
the freedom bestowed upon them by their country. 
Among them every mechanical trade is represented, 
ani the heads of families are possessed of the means 
necessary to the cultivation of a crop. 

Stavery in Brazin.—Some time ago an associa- 
tion was formed, with committees in Paris and Lon- 
don, to promote the universal abolition of slavery. 
The first care of the committees was to send ad- 
dresees to the Emperor of Brazil and the Queen. of 
Spain, the sovereigns of the only two countries 
that still have slaves. That addressed to the 
former potentate has been answered by his 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. The reply states that 
the personal desire of the Emperor and the tendency 
of public opinion in Brazil are equally in favor of 
abolition, and says: ‘‘ The emancipation of the slaves, 
a@ necessary consequence of the abolition of the 
slave-trade, is now only a question of form and of 
opportunity.” The Minister promises that whenever 


the unhappy circumstances, in which the country 
now is, shall permit, the Brazilian government will 
consider as an object of the highest importance 
“the realization of that which the spirit of Christi- 
anity has long demanded from the civilized world.” 


I R. JAMES TRUMAN, DENTIST, has removed to No, 1221 
Spruce Street. 126 tf. 


ican inne agate csin itt tiainntitithtataell 
“q HISTORY OF THE RELIGIUUS SOCIETY GF FRIENDS, 

*ROM ITS RISE TO THE YEAR 1528, Volumes III and IV, 
By Samvuet M. JANNev. 

The third and fourth volumes of this work have been una- 
voidably delayed by causes connected with the late civil war, 
During the five years that have elapsed since the second volume 
was published, so mavy changes bave teken place that it ig 
deemed expedient to issue a new Prospectus. 

The two volumes now proposed to be published contain the 
history of the Society from the year 1691 to 1528. embracing 
much original matter that has not appeared in any other history, 
Biographical sketches ure given of the most prominent members of 
the. Soci-ty in Great Britain and America, with many instrue 
tive passages from their writings and interesting anecdotes. 

Among the subjects of deep interest treated of in these volumes 
are: the periisand preservation of Friends during the Irish Re- 
bellion of 1798 ; the course they pursued during the war of Ameri- 
can Independence ; their effurts to civilize the Indians and pre 
serve peace with them; the rise and pregress of their testimony 
against Slew-ry; their early labors in the cause of Temperance ; 
the Separation in Ireland at the beginning of this century; and 
the Separation in America in 1827-8, with the causes that led to 
it, and the results that have followed. 

The cost of paper, printing and binding having greatly in- 
creased since the first prospectus was issued, it is found that the 
work cannot be published, without considerable loss, at the price 
originally intended. The price will be, therefore, $2.00 per vol- 
ume, bound in cloth; and $2.25 per volume, bound in sheep, 
library style; but those subscribers under the first prospectus 
who hive taken the first two volumes, will be turnished with 
the third and fourth volumes at $2.00 each, bound in sheep. 

The first (wo volum:s can be obtained from the publisher or his 
agents, at $2.00 each. sheep binding. 

Agents are requested to return this prospectus as speedily as 
possible—as the work is now in pressa—with full list of names 
and residences of subscribers, to the author's publisher, 

T. Litwoop ZELL, 

112 tf. Nos. 17 and 19 S, sixth St., Phila. 


ANTED.—A Vhysician aud Surgeon of expe.ience, a Gradu- 

ate of the University of Pennsylvania, wishes to purchase 

the practice of a Physician, in a Friends’ neighborhvod. Address 
1194 tp. * Ductor,” No. 44 N. Seventh St., Philada. 


RUIT AND FARM PRODUCE SOLD ON COMMISSION, 
Cousiguments of all Kinds of Berries, Peaches, A) ples, Sweet 
Potatoes, Round Potatoes, Dried Fruit, Poultry. Kgga, vork, Lard, 
Butter, Grain, Flour, &c., solicited and promptly attended to, by 
J. H. Ripeway, 
112 1&0. Office, No. 125 Delaware Av. Market, Philada, 


—s TOWNSEND & SON, Produce Commission Merchants, 
No. 52 Light Street, Baltimore, respectfully solicit consign- 
ments of Grain, Flour, Seeds, Butter, Eggs, Beans. Poultry, Ke. 
Constantiy in store and for sale, Clover, ‘Limothy, Orchard Grass, 
an other Field Seeds. Also Bone Dust and other Fertilizers. 
Dried Fruits bought and sold. 721 tia.fn. 





ge ESTIC DRY GOUDS.—Always on hand, a large assortment 

of Domestic Dry Goods; Muslins cf all kinds and of the best 
makes, both Bleached and Unbleached; Flannels of all 
White and Colored, Twilled and Plain ; Calicoes, Ginghams, 
Shirtings and Drillings, Bleached and Brown Table Linens, 
Towelings by the piece and by the yard. Men’s and Boys’ wear, 


ades 
aeck, 


a well aseorted stock. 


EZEKIEL TYSON, 
721 tfaxn. 


1638 Market 8t.. Philada. 


HOS. M. SEEDS, HATTER, 41 N. 2d St. Always on hand, 
and made to order, a large assortment ot Friends’ Hats, as 
he makes a specialty of that part ot the Hatting business. 


PURGEON ON GEORGE FOX.—An adress before Friendd’ 
Institute, in London, by C. H. Spurgeon. Price ten cents 
per copy, or $5.00 per 100. Just published and for sale by 
12mz tf HENRY LONGSTRETH. 
ge PARERS, Preserving Kettles, Bread Slicers, Clothes 
Sprinklers, (for ironing,) Patent Flat-Iron Holders, Knife and 
Scissor Sharpeners, Expansion Brace Bitts, Clutch Brace-, (require 
neither fitting or notching of bitts.) and a general variety of 
Hardware and Tools. For sale b Truman & Suaw, 
929. No. 835 (Kight Thirty Five) Market St., below Ninth. 


Cee BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS, situated om 
the Crosswicks Road, three miles from Bordentown, N. J. 
The Fifty-Third session of this Institution will commence on 

the 19th of 11th mo., 1866, and continue twenty weeks. Terms, $85. 

For further particulars address Henry W. Rivoeway, 

4766 §25t 3367 pmuzz pain. Crosswicks P.O., Burlington Co., N. J. 
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